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THE ALABAMA LIBRAR:AN 


ON READING SCIENCE FICTION 


By Brig. Gen. S. F. Giffin, USAF 


One of the things that distinguishes peo- 
ple from animals is that people have a 
marked capacity for imagination. You can 
see evidences of man’s imagination every- 
where you look, because automobile and 
television and airplanes, books and houses 
and even our clothes of today had to be 
imagined before they could be produced. 
Consider the imagination expended, for ex- 
ample, on women’s hats. 

When you read science fiction it seems 
to me you have an opportunity to stretch 
your imagination a little, and generally 
along the right lines, or at least along lines 
no less rewarding than hats. Science fiction 
has to be based on some idea, invention, 
discovery, or development which is  sci- 
entifically possible or plausible. If it is 
any good, it also has to tell a good story. 
Nothing is more boring than scientific 
fiction which has no entertaining story to 
tell. Science fiction should not be con- 
fused with fantasy, which begins where sci- 
ence leaves off, or — even worse — where 
science does not exist. 

But, although science fiction relies on a 
basis of scientific truth, it does not forward 
the cause of natural or physical science in 
any way whatever. Its inventions are those 
of dreams and require no test or sweat or 
proof at the patent office. 

No although there are a good many varia- 
tions from standard patterns in science 
fiction, it seems to me that the basic pat- 
terns of the best science fiction — and I 
am not talking about what you might call 
space opera along the lines of Buck Rogers 
or Captain Supreme — tend to be absorbed 
in the results on human beings of a fancied 
invention or discovery or development, con- 
centrating in a sense on further interpreta- 
tion of what Darwin called the evolution 
of the species. It is here that the author 
of science fiction may often make a real 


1. These two papers were originally prepared as 
a part of a panel discussion on science fiction that 
was presented by the Maxwell Base Library during 
Book Week. 


contribution to our understanding, if 
to our knowledge. 

In order to accomplish any such re 
the writer has to be able to see and desc 
a society other than that on the planet Exr 


today. In other words, he has to mo 


his point of view in either time or spac 


Sometimes he travels in time by mean 

a fairly plausible time-traveling machin¢ 
process. He can then look at the eartl 

it was a few years ago, or thousands o 
even millions of years ago, or as he con- 
ceives it might have been (always in terms 
of what our science knows about the past 
of the earth and of man). Or he can move 
forward thousands or millions of years if 
he so and imagine the develop- 
ments of that future time. Where man- 
kind is concerned, these developments can 
of course be physical or mental — evolu- 
tion in the race of man — or they can be 
political or social or military or psycholo- 
gical. It is possible for the author, for 
example, to foresee in the distant future the 
ultimate developments of communism or 
any other kind of dictatorial society, or else 
the future developments of a democratic 
society, and to foresee the future conflicts 
between such societies. 


wishes 


Another, and certainly much more sci- 
entifically feasible, method of looking at 
totally different conditions from those we 
find on earth is accomplished most com- 
monly in science fiction by the device of 
space travel. If the author devises a plaus- 
ible means of traveling in space, he ob- 
viously has almost unlimited, or perhaps 
really unlimited, possibilities before him. 
No one knows how many stars there are, 
nor how many planets, nor how many of 
those planets are inhabited by living crea- 
tures, nor if in fact races similar to our own 
exist countless miles away from the earth 
in space. It would be utterly unreas 
able to suppose that our planet alone is 
habited by intelligent and  imagina 
beings. Probably for this reason alot 
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idea of other planets and other remote 
s exerts a very strong appeal on all of 
whether or not we read science fiction. 
if course, we would like to feel less 
ly than we are in our almost limitless 
erse, and for this reason we would 
to think our own human race exists 
where among the stars. But this may 
too much to expect. Perhaps we would 
better to adopt the less egoistic view of 
se gnome-like space travelers whose 


ket, in the cartoon, landed in a pasture 


3 
on Earth. The cartoon has them facing a 
sway-backed and puzzled horse, of whom 
they demand: “Take us to your President!” 
At any rate, the idea of space travel and 
the existence of other beings on other 
planets in space is strong enough and im- 
portant enough in science fiction that we 
have decided to give it featured billing 
here. Wing Commander Lambert will tell 
you briefly about the treatment of space 
travel in science fiction. 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY 


By Wing Commander P. C. Lambert, RAF 


fhe “Wonderful Journey” has long been 
a subject of fiction, probably because it 
gives the writer, and the reader, complete 
freedom for the use of imagination. The 
carly traveling story tellers: played on the 
limited knowledge of their audiences to de- 
scribe travels to strange lands, peopled 
by dragons and talking birds, and by men 
with strange and unique powers. These 
stories, however, written during times when 
there was no science as we now know it, 
cannot legitimately be called science fiction; 
they were really a cross between fantasy 
and the fairy story. The earth was still 
thought to be flat, and the stars, the sun, 
and the moon were but lights in the sky. 

Two things combined to introduce into 
fiction the possibility of journeys away from 
the earth. Firstly, the increasing realiza- 
tion that the sun, moon and stars were large 
bodies which might have inhabitants. And 
secondly, the fact that improved knowledge 
of the earth’s surface seriously curtailed the 
unknown places which could be peopled by 
the fictional beings of imaginative authors. 
It is a little difficult to arouse the enthus- 
iasm of an audience concerning the depreda- 
tions of the dragon over the hill when many 
of the audience have been there and know 
very well that no such dragon exists. 

The growth of scientific thought, and in- 
creasing knowledge of the nature of the 
world, gradually led writers to consider 
the possibility of man’s journeying away 
from the earth, although the early attempts 
in fiction could, of course, only take into 


account existing knowledge; prior to 1600 
A. D. both the method of travel and the de- 
scription of the destination must still be 
considered fantasy. 

The increasing interest in and knowledge 
of astronomy after 1600 A. D. can be con- 
sidered as laying the foundation of science 
fiction as we know it today. It is interest- 
ing to note that the literature of this time, 
written in Latin, was used by scientific 
thinkers wishing to put forward their ideas, 
or by philosophers needing imaginative 
settings for books outlining their own theor- 
ies for social reform, or satirical outbursts 
against man’s weaknesses, or a combination 
of both. Authors of the time were also not 
averse to taking liberties with even the 
limited scientific knowledge of their own 
period if it suited them; a failing of science 
fiction writers which has continued to the 
present day. 

Johan Kepler, in 1634, wrote an account 
of a journey to the moon giving details, 
based on astonomical observations, but 
crediting the moon with an atmosphere and 
inhabiting it with monsters and vegetation. 
Three hundred years later, when Edgar 
Rice Burroughs wrote his famous series of 
books, including Princess of Mars, and War- 
lord of Mars, it had already been estab- 
lished that the planet had an atmosphere 
which would hardly support vegetation, let 
alone human beings. 

The first example of science fiction writ- 
ten in English occurred in 1638. In this 
year Bishop Francis Godwin foresaw New- 





ton’s principles of gravitation by 200 years, 
and first suggested the possibility that 
somewhere between the earth and the moon 
there must be a point of gravitational 
equilibrium. He even developed _ this 
thought to the extent of suggesting that, at 
this point, motion already started would 
continue in a straight line. This was a 
pretty good effort for 1638; the Bishop must 
have been a very shrewd and far-thinking 
individual. However, the conception of 
“space” had not appeared. The Bishop’s 
fictional travellers journeyed to the moon 
by means of a vehicle supported by swans 
in flight, retaining the idea that the atmos- 
phere continued outwards at least as far 
as the moon. 

Two important advances in science fiction 
occurred in the 1750's, just over 200 years 
ago. A Robert Paltock wrote a book in 
1751 describing in some detail an airplane 
with conventional wings, but motivated by 
flapping these wings. This is one of the 
first cases of “inventive foresight,” although 
as this airplane made a trip to the moon the 
idea of space is still not in evidence. About 
the same time, Voltaire, to air his ideas on 
the futility of man, wrote a book called 
Micromegas. This was one of the first 
cases involving visitors from other planets, 
or, in this case, from another star — Sirius. 
Micromegas was a giant eight leagues high, 
and Voltaire used this device to reduce men 
to the status of ants and so philosophized 
on their futility. 


It was not until 1827 that science fiction 
accepted that any traveler leaving this earth 
would have to cross a cold, airless void. 
Professor George Tucker of the University 
of Virginia wrote A Voyage to the Moon, 
and pioneered one of the classic devices of 
science fiction to enable his characters to 
leave the earth. This was an anti-gravita- 
tional substance; that is, something which 
fell up instead of down. This is a good ex- 
ample of the “wonderful discovery” tech- 
nique. This particular “discovery” has sur- 
vived until the present day, and has been 
used by many authors, including H. G. 
Wells. 


The space satellite arrived on the scene in 
“dward Everett Hale’s book The Brick 
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Moon. An artificial satellite built of bric 
200 feet in diameter, is thrown into the s \ 
by two gigantic flywheels. It is cast ir 
space, complete with passengers, and gx 
up 9,000 miles beyond the earth’s atm 
phere. However, it takes its own atm 
phere with it — even including clouds 
rainfall. 

By now, of course, science fiction 
starting to resemble the modern article, a 
the transition was probably made compk 
by Jules Verne who wrote, in 1877, his do- 
scription of the shooting of a manned pro- 
“by 400,000 Ibs. 
From this time 
narratives of voyages to other planets are 
numerous, and include the works of H. G. 
Wells followed Professor George 
Tucker’s technique and used an anti-gravi- 
tational substance to get his characters to 
the moon. 


jectile to the moon 
fulminating cotton.” 


who 


A similar device was used by 
George Griffiths in A Honeymoon in Space, 
published in 1901. 


The final event in our history of space 
travel in science fiction occurred in 1909 
when Garrett Serviss wrote A Columbus 
of Space. In this story the hero discovers 
a repulsive force based on atomic disinte- 
gration and used this to power a space ve- 
hicle which enables him to explore Venus. 

Since this time the exploration of the 
solar system has been covered quite com- 


prehensively by science fiction writers with 
the rocket-powered, usually atomic-fuelled 
space ship being prominently featured. The 
developed with 
known scientific facts, 
note that this in- 
creasing regard for known scientific truth 


stories have increasing 
adherence _ to 


it is interesting to 


and 


exhausted, to a _ large extent, our 
own solar system as a setting for ad- 
We know now that our 
planetary system, outside the earth, is in- 
capable of supporting human life unaided. 
This has seriously restricted modern authors; 
the problem of introducing any romantic 
element into a story where the hero an 
heroine must necessarily remain perman 
nently encased in a space suit has defied 
even the most imaginative modern write! 


has 


venture. own 


For this reason the tendency nowada}s 
is toward the “cosmic adventure.” No or 
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ws what is to be found on planetary 
tems surrounding distant stars, and so 
imagination can again be allowed full 
The only problem is how to get the 
racters to the scene of action.- Professor 
istein dealt a serious blow to science 
ion with his theory that nothing can 
el faster than light. Current acceptance 
this theory means that a journey to the 
rest star would take so many years that 
passenegers would be dead by the time 
vehicle arrived. 


pe. 


Science fiction authors have risen nobly 
the occasion, however, in three main 
The first device involves the “multi- 
generation” technique. The spaceship 
a self-contained, self-sufficient vehicle, 
i starts its journey with one or two fam- 

s forming the crew. The children, or 
grandchildren, of the original families fin- 
reach the destination. The second 
method is similar to this, but involves the 
crew being placed in suspended animation 
until the destination is reached. The more 
imaginative writers have reverted to the 
discovery” technique. They 
say, “If Einstein says we cannot travel 
through space faster than light, then we 
will not travel through space,” and so a new 


VS. 


} 
allv 


“wonderful 


medium has been invented, variously called 
sub-space, space warp, or just plain old 
fashioned fourth dimension. In this way 
the stars are brought within easy commuting 
distance. 

Many excellent science fiction adven- 
tures are still being written around the 
theme of man’s first attempts to leave the 
earth, however. The majority of these take 
into account all known scientific difficulties 
and use the struggles to overcome these 
difficulties as the basis for their stories. 
The first stepping stone to space is now 
generally accepted to be the artificial 
satellite with inter-planetary spaceships 
shuttling back and forth between the Earth 
satellite and, say, the Mars satellite as the 
second step. 

The translation of these imaginative writ- 
ings into fact will start in 1957. Part of 
the plans for the forthcoming “International 
Geophysical Year” involve the position of 
the first satellite vehicle round the earth. 
By the end of next year man will have 
taken his first step along the road that will 
free him from the shackles of gravity, and 
open up new and fascinating realms for 
discovery. 


BROWSING WITHOUT THE BEM’: 


By Ruth R. Field, Wing 


view of the tremendous interest 
evinced by Air Force personnel, as well as 
by the general public, in “Wonderful Jour- 
neys” and other types of science fiction, I 
have compiled the following bibliography 
in the hope that it may be of some assist- 
ance to you when you place your next 
orders. Thus it is not an attempt to list the 
“best” books, nor the most popular books, 
nor even the newest books, but it is a list 
of representative and recommended science 
fiction that is in print. 


In 


For the librarian’s own shelf, Basil Daven- 
port’s Inquiry Into Science Fiction (Long- 
man’s 1955. $2.50) is a survey of modern 
science fiction in which the author tries to 


2. Bug - Eyed Monsters 


Librarian, Maxwell AFB 


account for the current mass interest in this 
type of writing. 

Recommended — periodicals are Galaxy, 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction, 
and Astounding Stories. In fact, the rise 
of modern science fiction is dated from 
1926, the year that Astounding Stories be- 
gan publication. All three of these maga- 
zines publish the stories of the most out- 
standing writers in the field, as well as 
articles on scientific topics and book re- 
views. The reviews, by the way, are very 
good insofar as indicating the probable 
reader interest in each book reviewed. 

As to publishers, three houses are now 
specializing in this type of literature and 
their catalogs may be obtained free. How- 
ever, nearly all of the major publishing firms 





now carry a few science fiction titles every 
year, and these books are often among the 
best. However, if you want to build up 
collection, send for catalogs from: 
Gnome Press, Inc., 80 E. llth St., New 
York 3, N. Y.; Fantasy Press, Box 159, 
Reading, Penna.; and Shasta Publishers, 
5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Bal- 
lantine is another strong contender as far 
as titles are concerned, but unfortunately 
their paper is so bad and the bindings are 
so poor that the books from this press do 
not stand up under library useage, and 
narrow inner margins prevent rebinding. 
And now to the book list which I offer 
with a great deal of trepidation as I am 
sure that I am omitting many peoples’ fa- 
vorites. As to that, though, I am omitting 
several of my own because they are not 
easily available in acceptable editions, and 
I hope that this list may be useful as a 
buying: guide for more mature science fic- 
tion. 


your 


Any suggestions, anybody? 


First Science Fiction 
A. Square (Edwin A. Abbott). Flatland. 
Dover Publications, 1953. $2.25 cloth; 
$1.00 paper. A charming mathematical 


fantasy in which a square meets the, to 


him, 
world. 

Bellamy, Edward. Looking Backward. Mod- 
ern Library, $1.45; Houghton, $3.00. A 

of the of 2000 in which 
a socialistic organization of society copes 
with growing industries. First published 
in 1888. 

Shelley, Mary. Frankenstein. Dutton, 1953. 
$1.65. Written in 1817, this story of the 
scientist who discovered the elixir of 
life is both a Gothic terror tale and a 
science fiction novel. 

Stapledon, Olaf. To the End of Time: The 
Best of Olaf Stapledon. Funk & Wag- 
nall, 1953. $5.00. A science fiction class- 

‘ic that contains five novels — Odd John, 
Last and First Men, Star Maker, The 
Flames, and Sirius. Should be a part of 
a basic collection. 

Stevenson, Robert L. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Nelson $1.00. (Many other edi- 
tions available.) By a process of ad- 
vanced physiological chemistry, the hero 


unimaginable — three-demensional 


dream world 
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manages to completely split his perso - 
ality. 
Verne, Jules. 
Under the 
other 


Twenty Thousand Leagi 

Sea. Dodd $2.95 (Ma y 

editions available.) A narrati 
of undersea adventure first published 
1870 in which a wonderful, electrica 
lighted submarine explores wonders unc 
the sea, including the lost continent 
Atlantis. 

Wells, H. G. Seven Science Fiction Nove \. 
Dover, 1950. $3.95. Contains The Tir:.e 
Machine; The Island of Dr. Moreau; 7 
Invisible Man; The War of the Worlds: 
The First Men in the Moon; The Food » 
the Gods; In the Days of the Comet. 
Creaky, but a bargain at this price. 

. Twenty-eight Science Fiction 
Dover, 1952. $3.95. Includes 

all of Wells’ s-f short stories, plus two 

novels — Men Like Gods and Star Be- 
gotten. These two volumes are basic for 
any s-f cillection. 


Stories. 


S-F At Its Best 

Bester, Alfred. The Demolished Man. 
Shasta, 1953. $3.00. Society in the year 
2301, where telepaths abound, but in 
which a murderer cannot be sentenced 
to demolishment until his motives are 
clear. 

Campbell, John W., Jr. Who Goes There? 
Shasta, 1951. $3.00. This title is gen- 
erally accepted as the best by this deft 
and long-time s-f practitioner. 

Clarke, Arthur C. The City and the Stars. 
1956. Cited by reviewers as 
one of the finest s-f novels in years. 

Prelude to Space. Gnome, 1954. 
$2.50. As usual, in this novel, Clarke is 
much more scientific than many of his 
colleagues, yet still tells a good story. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur C. The Complete Pro- 
fessor Challenger Stories. London, John 
Murray, 1952. (Handled in the U.S. by 
Transatlantic Arts, Inc., in Florida.) One 
of the good old stand-byes, recently re- 
printed. 

Gold, H. L. The Old Die Rich. Crown, 
1955. $3.00. Unusually imaginative, well 
written short stories. 

Huxley, Aldous. Brave New World. Harp- 
er, 1932. $3.00. The ultimate in 


Harcourt, 
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1 a foreseeable future time where nature short stories by an author who claims to 
as almost lost to science and mechaniza- dislike science. S-F settings, but fantasy 
on. plots. 
vis, C. S. Out of the Silent Planet. Hilton, James. Lost Horizon. Morrow. 
facmillan, 1938. $3.00. The Christian $3.00. The wonders of Shangri-La are 
pologist Lewis writes of Mars as a place extrolled in this well known novel by a 
here the intelligent beings have not yet generally popular writer. 
illen into the temptations of Satan. Priestly, J. B. The Other Place. Harper, 
rhe theology, while essential to the 1955. $3.00. Smoothly written short 
‘ory, does not prevent its being a good stories, somewhat reminiscent of “Saki,” 
arn, which contain more fantasy than science 
Cann, Edison. Preferred Risk. Simon fiction, and which readers either love or 
ind Schuster, 1956. $2.75. The year’s loathe. 
rize-winning s-f novel in which insur- Sloane, William. To Walk the Night. Dodd, 
ince companies have taken over the Mead, 1954. $2.75. On the line be- 
vorld. tween fantasy and s-f, this book suggests 
toore, Ward. Bring the Jubilee. Farrar, the question, “Where does the psychical 
i954. $2.00. A _ rather extraordinary end and the physical begin?” (Or vice- 
novel laid in 1938 in the benighted and versa. ) 
backward Northern Colony when the’ Tenn, William. The Human Angle. Bal- 
South had won the Civil War. For arm- lantine, 1956. $2.00. Shockingly-humor- 
chair CW strategists as well as s-f fans. ous (if this is possible) short stories that 
Orwell, George. 1984. Harcourt. $3.75. are definitely different. Don’t look for 
A mechanistic future in a dictatorial so- happy endings. 
ciety is vividly and frighteningly por- ? 
ama Anthologies 
Pohl, Podehk el Keatick C. 0 Conklin, Groff, ed. Omnibus of Science 
Space Merchants. Ballantine, 1953. Fiction. Crown, 1952. $3.50. There 
$2.00. A bitingly satiric picture of a are 43 stories in this collection, including 
future completely dominated by a sales- two short novels — Jack Lond = Scarlet 
man’s civilization. A good book as well Plague and A. E. Van Vogt’s Recruiting 
as good sf. Station. An excellent basic collection 
Simak, Clifford. City. Gnome, 1952. of just about every type of sf. on 
$2.75. The strange future of the world, Dikty, T. E., ed. The Best Science Fiction 
as related in seven short stories, begins Stories and Novels, 1955. $4.50. A 
with the end of the cities and ends with more than average quality, but not as 
a series of parallel worlds. good as some of the previous annuals, 
. Stranger in the Universe. Simon Healy, Raymond J., and McComas, J. F., 
and Schuster, 1956. $3.50. Another dis- eds. Adventures in Time and Space. 
tinguished collection of short stories. Random, $2.95, One of the top antholo- 
Sturgeon, Theodore. More than Human. gies in reader preference. 
Farrar, Straus, 1953. $2.00. A most un- Kuebler, Harold W., ed. The Treasury of 
usual book which uses various types of Science Fiction Classics. Hanover House, 
mind control from telepathy to teleporta- 1955. $2.95. Not niga of the better 
tion to change the circumstances of the anthologies, but ; it does include such 
protagonists. classics as Capek’s R. U. R., Doyle’s The 
an Vogt, A. E. Slan. Simon & Schuster, Maracot Deep, Orson Welles’ “War of the 
1951. $2.50. Nearly always cited as Worlds” broadcast, and stories by such 
one of the best, but I didn’t like it. writers as Poe, Forster, and Fitzgerald 
as well as contemporary science fiction- 
S-F and Fantasy eers. 
Bradbury, Ray. The Martian Chronicles. Sloane, William, ed. Stories for Tomorrow. 
oubleday, 1950. $2.75. Well written Funk and Wagnall, 1954. $5.00. A very 





fat anthology with an excellent selection 
of stories and good introductory notes. 

Tenn, William, ed. Children of Wonder. 
Simon & Schuster, 1953. A_ carefully 
chosen and planned anthology which in- 
cludes D. H. Lawrence, E. M. Forster, 
A. E. Coppard, Graham Greene, and 
other equally able writers. More fantasy 
than s-f. 


Round-Up 
These are a few of the titles that might 
well be included in a small general collec- 
tion. For a larger collection, including 
juveniles and space operas, you can get 
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nearly all of the better current science fi 
tion by buying books written or edited | 
the following science fictioneers, in adc 
tion to those specified above: Poul Ande 
son, Isaac Asimov, Edwin Balmer, Jam 
Blish, Anthony Boucher, R. Bretnor, Ale 
Budrys, Hal Clement, L. Sprague de Can 
Robert Heinlein, Henry Kuttner, Murr 
Leinster, Willy Ley, Shepherd Mead, Judi 
Merrill, P. Schuyler Miller, Andrew Nort 
Andre Norton, Lewis Padgett, Fletch 
Pratt, Margaret St. Clair, Robert Sheckk 
Wilmer Shiras, E. E. Smith, Wilson Tuck 
Jack Williamson, Phillip Wylie, and John 
Wyndham. 








The Cover 


Alabama’s newest library is pictured 
on this month’s cover to show what a 
civic club can accomplish with vision 
and years of hard work. 


The new Fayette County Memorial 
Library was built at a cost of $50,000 
to hold 16,000 books. On the first floor 
there is an adult reading room, a chil- 
dren’s reading room, storage space, fur- 
nace room, and rest rooms. A kitchen 
and large assembly room are on the sec- 
ond floor. The building was designed 
by Architect Martin J. Lide of Fayette. 


The library was formally opened in 
October with appropriate ceremonies 
which were attended by several hundred 
people who disregarded bad weather to 
come. Mrs. J. A. Branyon, in her history 
of the library, said that 35 years ago 
the Progress Club of Fayette took the 
founding of a library as its goal. The 
members began with a bookcase con- 
taining 68 books, but through the years 
never lost sight of what they hoped to 
accomplish, so that by this year they 
were able to present this completely 
debt-free building to the town and 
county. 








Mrs. T. H. Robertson, Jr., beamed 
with pride when she, as chairman of the 
building committee, actually presented 
the building to Mrs. H. E. Berry who ac- 
cepted it as a member of the Board of 
Trustees. Immediately thereafter, Mrs. 
Berry presented Mrs. Robertson with a 
bronze plaque as a token of appreciation 
from the Progress Club for her untiring 
efforts in building the library. 


The main speaker of the afternoon was 
Congressman Carl Elliott who explained 
the Rural Library Services Bill and dedi- 
cated a gift of 25 books about Alabama, 
or written by Alabamians, to the library. 


The library now has an operating bud- 
get of $3500 a year from the combined 
funds of Fayette, Fayette County, and 
the County Board of Education. In ad- 
dition, the Board of Education maintains 
a bookmobile. The library will be kept 
open all day every weekday except Wed- 
nesday afternoons by the two part-time 
librarians, Mrs. Emma Campbell and 
Mrs. Bernice Newton. 


Thus “the dream of women of vision 
has come true in Fayette. 


—Compiled from clippings from the 
Fayette Times 
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THE PAGE FEW PEOPLE READ 


By John David Marshall, Head, Reference Department, A.P.I. 


fargaret Mann in her well-known text- 
Introduction to Cataloging and the 
sification of Books, devotes a chapter 
yme nineteen pages to “How to Read a 
k Technically.” Miss Mann discusses 
subject very learnedly; but what she 
ally says in this chapter can be boiled 
cd vn, it seems to me, to only ten words: 
1 read a book technically, read everything 
the text. 
ibrarians are certainly masters of the 
d.sious art of reading books technically. 
\!. too often reading books in this manner 
is about the only reading they ever do. 
| sometimes think that perhaps the Ameri- 
can Library Association should establish a 
Committee on Un-Librarianlike Activities 
mission it would be to investigate 
very carefully those librarians who actually 
read books! There is one page of a book, 
not a part of the text, that probably 90 
out of 100 people never notice—not even 
our technical readers, the librarians! This 
nage usually reads “This Book Is Dedicated 
To 4d” 

In days gone by patrons of literature 
paid handsomely for the honor of having 
a book dedicated to them. Today authors 
have their means — paper back reprint 
rights, serial rights, movie rights, condensa- 
tion rights, book clubs — of adding to their 
income. Neither. the fact that few readers 
ever bother to glance at the dedication page 
of a book, nor the fact that nobody today 
is going to pay an author for a dedication, 
deters writers from preserving the tradition. 
Many readers are much in their debt be- 
cause they continue the practice; for there 
are some who make a hobby of collecting 
dedications. 


whose 


Many dedications are brief and rather 
prosaic admittedly. “To my family,” “To 
my wife,” “To my parents,” “To A. F. D.,” 
“For Audrey” — these and other dedica- 
tions with only minor variations in preposi- 
tions and nouns may be called the common 
garden variety type of dedication. Dedica- 

ms can be and frequently are, however, 

and and 


heart - warming, clever 


amusing. Some of the dedications that 
I've collected are found in the lines below. 

Dedications which mention people and 
things connected with the wonderful world 
of books — editors, printers, booksellers, 
bookreaders, publishers, and, yes, even 
librarians — are always of special interest. 
The dedication of James Thomas Flexner’s 
Steamboats Come True reads “To the Li- 
brarians whose unsung efforts and unfailing 
cooperation play so important a part in the 
preparation of such books as this.” Curtis 
Erickson dedicates his The Navy in Review 
“To Wednesday nights at the Minneapolis 
Public Library,” The Booklover and His 
Book by Harry Lyman Koopman is dedi- 
cated “To the Authors and Their Printers 
Who Have Given Us The Books That We 
Love.” Robert Haven Schauffler dedicates 
his Poetry Cure thus: “To the noble army 
of Creative Librarians, Practitioners All- 
Consciously or Unconsciously of the Poetry 
Cure, This Book is respectfully and cordially 
dedicated.” Imprints on History: Book Pub- 
lishers and American Frontiers is appro- 
priately dedicated to “The Eternal Triangle, 
Author, Publisher, Bookseller.” Grant Over- 
ton’s American Nights Entertainment is de- 
dicated to “Booksellers and Bookreaders 
Everywhere by the Author and the Publish- 
ers who have joined in its production.” Mr. 
Overton’s dedication to Cargoes for Crusoes 
reads: 

“Let’s Give Him a Book.” 

“He’s Got a Book.” 

THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED TO 

ALL THOSE WHO, THOUGH HAVING 

ONE BOOK, SOMETIMES ENJOY 

ANOTHER. 

When C. Lewis Hind came to dedicate 
his One Hundred Best Books, he inscribed 
it to “those who have compiled Lists of One 
Hundred Best Books.” Courageous Com- 
panions by Charles J. Finger is dedicated 
to “the members of the American Library 
Association because their vision and hope 
and radiant ideal make life flow like a flash- 
ing river for a young generation.” Alfred 
Stefferud dedicates his anthology The Won- 
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HOW TO PLAY 
A WINNER 


Back in school you won your 
tick-tack-toe by being alert and by 
planning your moves well. The same 
holds true today in library planning 
—you have to consider many things. 
Quality is most important; your 
library deserves the best in quality 
and styling. You want the best “looks” 
and the best performance, function- 
ally. Planning and engineering 
service should be part of the service 


‘ you get. And the furniture should 
OW Y last and last. All this, of course, adds 
up to New Life library furniture. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE BY SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 


in Alabama: 


BODINE, BRYSON & ROLLING 


719 South 20th Street, Birmingham 4, Alabene 
Telephone: 54-4636 
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dc | World of Books “To those who bend 
tw. — the librarians of America, teachers, 
sion workers, leaders — and to the 


” 


themselves .. . 


re are two dedications of a bookish 
e that are different. William Saroyan’s 
Here Is My Hat “is dedicated with 
ion and admiration to Modern Age 
s, Inc., for encouraging the romance 
een life and letters by reducing the fee 
fair from $2.50 to 25c, without mak- 
1 whore of the lady.” Patrick Dennis’ 
selling novel, Auntie Mame, has this 
‘ation: “To the worst manuscript typists 
ew York, V. V. and Mme. A.” 


iuoks dedicated to children frequently 
give insight into some of the problems of 
writing. Such dedications are quite amus- 
ing for what they tell the reader about the 
author and his family. Robert Hoppock de- 
dicates his Group Guidance to his daughter 
Margaret Joan “who has taught her father 
a thing or two about the kinds of guidance 
that do not work.” Principles and Practices 
of the Guidance Program by Glenn Smith 
is dedicated “To Cinda, who thinks her 
daddy knows practically everything and her 
mother, who knows better.” John Mac- 
Ewan’s Between the Red and the Rockies 
is dedicated to Heather “who was shaking 
the table much of the time when her daddy 
was writing this story.” Harry Dubin’s 
dedication of Hail, Alma Pater reads “To 
Ronald, without whose presence this se- 
quence of vignettes would at once have been 
done much sooner — and not have been 
done at all.” Don Beard dedicates his An- 
imal Book to his son, “the most enjoyable 
pet and interesting specimen J have ever 
been fortunate enough to possess.” The 
dedication of Saints, Sinners, and Beechers 
by Lyman Beecher Stowe reads “To my 
David and Robinson, who quite 
properly are not interested in ancestors.” 
A Book of Americans by Rosemary and 
Stephen Vincent Benet is dedicated to their 
children thus: “To Stephanie, Thomas and 
Rachel, our other works in collaboration.” 


sons, 


\labama 


Hoole 


author - librarian W. Stanley 
in his Alias Simon Suggs: The Life 


11 


and Times of Johnson Jones Hooper pro- 
vides me with one of my all-time favorite 
dedications. It reads “To Elizabeth Stanley 
Hoole, age six, without whose constant 
collaboration this biography could have 
been completed in less than half the time.” 


Authors’ wives are sometimes acknowl- 
edged in dedications in an interesting man- 
ner. Milton's Imagery by T. H. Banks is 
dedicated to his wife “whose profound and 
cheerful ignorance of Milton has been a 
Godsend.” Fabric Defects by Julius Gold- 
berg is dedicated to the author’s wife “as 
a fitting reward for her unfailing loyalties, 
all my thanks, all my love — and, of course, 
all the royalties.” 


The longest book dedication of which I 
have a record — and a great favorite of 
mine — is that found in Presidents Who 
Have Known Me by George E. Allen. Mr. 
Allen dedicates his delightful autobio- 
graphy to some 560 friends and associates 
(listed alphabetically) “who haven’t helped 
at all with the writing but whose help with 
the selling is earnestly requested.” Mr. 
Allen’s comments on book dedications and 
his list of friends and associates require four 
pages of print, and mostly fine print at that. 


Another rather lengthly dedication is that 
of Earl Wilson in Let ‘em Eat Cheesecake. 
It reads: “I don’t want to slop over — still, 
a little sentiment’s all right when an author 
thanks the one responsible for his book. 
Here, then, is to One who, by repeated 
urgings, drove me on . . . shared with me 
. . . kept always near to me for richer or 
for poorer . . . became a greater part of 
I gladly dedicate 
this book to that One whom I shall al- 


ways — so long as I live — owe a great 


me than I am myself. 


deal: the Collector of Internal Revenue.” 


Book dedications are really quite fasci- 


nating to read as the examples given in this 
little piece testify. The next time you pick 
up a book to read — technically or other- 
wise — don’t skip the dedicatory page. 
More likely than not you'll miss a bit of 


good reading if you do. 
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Back in school you won your 
tick-tack-toe by being alert and by 
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and styling. You want the best “looks” 
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twii — the librarians of America, teachers, 
exte ion workers, leaders — and to the 
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twi themselves .. . 


| ve are two dedications of a bookish 
nat: « that are different. William Saroyan’s 
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best selling novel, Auntie Mame, has this 
dedication: “To the worst manuscript typists 
in New York, V. V. and Mme. A.” 


Books dedicated to children frequently 
give insight into some of the problems of 
writing. Such dedications are quite amus- 
ing for what they tell the reader about the 
author and his family. Robert Hoppock de- 
dicates his Group Guidance to his daughter 
Margaret Joan “who has taught her father 
a thing or two about the kinds of guidance 
that do not work.” Principles and Practices 
of the Guidance Program by Glenn Smith 
is dedicated “To Cinda, who thinks her 
daddy knows practically everything and her 
mother, who knows better.” John Mac- 
Ewan’s Between the Red and the Rockies 
is dedicated to Heather “who was shaking 
the table much of the time when her daddy 
was writing this story.” Harry Dubin’s 
dedication of Hail, Alma Pater reads “To 
Ronald, without whose presence this se- 
quence of vignettes would at once have been 
done much sooner — and not have been 
done at all.” Don Beard dedicates his An- 
imal Book to his son, “the most enjoyable 
pet and interesting specimen J have ever 
been fortunate enough to possess.” The 
dedication of Saints, Sinners, and Beechers 
by Lyman Beecher Stowe reads “To my 
David and Robinson, who quite 
properly are not interested in ancestors.” 
A Book of Americans by Rosemary and 
Stephen Vincent Benet is dedicated to their 
children thus: “To Stephanie, Thomas and 

hel, our other works in collaboration.” 
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‘le in his Alias Simon Suggs: The Life 
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and Times of Johnson Jones Hooper pro- 
vides me with one of my all-time favorite 
dedications. It reads “To Elizabeth Stanley 
Hoole, age six, without whose constant 
collaboration this biography could have 
been completed in less than half the time.” 


Authors’ wives are sometimes acknowl- 
edged in dedications in an interesting man- 
ner. Milton’s Imagery by T. H. Banks is 
dedicated to his wife “whose profound and 
cheerful ignorance of Milton has been a 
Godsend.” Fabric Defects by Julius Gold- 
berg is dedicated to the author’s wife “as 
a fitting reward for her unfailing loyalties, 
all my thanks, all my love — and, of course, 
all the royalties.” 

The longest book dedication of which I 
have a record — and a great favorite of 
mine — is that found in Presidents Who 
Have Known Me by George E. Allen. Mr. 
Allen dedicates his delightful autobio- 
graphy to some 560 friends and associates 
(listed alphabetically) “who haven’t helped 
at all with the writing but whose help with 
the selling is earnestly requested.” Mr. 
Allen’s comments on book dedications and 
his list of friends and associates require four 
pages of print, and mostly fine print at that. 


Another rather lengthly dedication is that 
of Earl Wilson in Let ‘em Eat Cheesecake. 
It reads: “I don’t want to slop over — still, 
a little sentiment’s all right when an author 
thanks the one responsible for his book. 
Here, then, is to One who, by repeated 
urgings, drove me on . . . shared with me 
. . . kept always near to me for richer or 
for poorer . . . became a greater part of 
I gladly dedicate 
I shall al- 
ways — so long as I live — owe a great 


deal: 


Book dedications are really quite fasci- 


me than I am myself. 


this book to that One whom 
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nating to read as the examples given in this 
little piece testify. The next time you pick 
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wise — don’t skip the dedicatory page. 
More likely than not you'll miss a bit of 
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ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ABSTRACTS FROM MINUTES OF COUNCIL 
September 29, 1956 


The Executive Council of the Alabama 
Library Association met at the Birmingham 
Public Library on Saturday, September 29, 
1956. The President, Mrs. Jean Hoffman, 
presided. 

Members present were Elinor Arsic, Jer- 
rold Orne, Willa Boysworth, Pauline Foster, 
Mildred Goodrich, Mozelle Cummings, John 
k. Cameron, Abi Russell. Chairmen 
of standing committees present were Boyce 
Broadus, Roberta Moss, Wiley Williams, 
John David Marshall, Jessie Cobb, Sybil 
Baird, Margaret Marelle Pruett, 
Richardena Ramsey, Joe Langston, and 
Margaret Miller. 

The question cf sending $25.00 to A.L.A. 
although the longer has 
chapter status was brought up, and the 
inform the 
treasurer to send $25.00 as formerly agreed 


and 


Hughes, 


Association no 


secretary was instructed to 
upon. 

A telegram from Senator Lister Hill con- 
passage of the Library Services 
Mrs. Hoffman reported that 
Miss Evelyn Mullen would send a report 


cerning 
Act was read. 


on the regional meeting on allocation of 
federal funds in Nashville to the Council. 

The motion passed at the business meet- 
ing on April 28, 1956, that Council make 
recommendations concerning a double slate 
of officers for the Alabama Library Asso- 
ciation was discussed. It was decided to 
continue the sense of the policy adopted by 
Council on October 15, 1955. The Secre- 
tary was instructed to notify the Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee to use the 
comnittee’s own judgement in preparing 
a slate of officers. 

The of Mr. Kenneth 
Cameron at the business meeting on April 
28, 1956, pos- 
sibility of having a recording secretary as 
well as a corresponding secretary was con- 
sidered. It was decided to turn the matter 
over to the Constitution Committee for ad- 
visement. 


recommendation 


that Council consider the 


A replacement for Dr. Hoole on the Lit- 


erary Awards Committee was considered. 


Council approved Mildred Johnston, Fa 
Schmidt, and Fletcher for 
mittee members. 


Roberts 


Talbort Fowler was approved as a n 
ber of the Legislative and Planning ( 
mittee to replace Oliver T. Field. A 
Doughtie was approved for the Recrui 
Committee. 

The President stressed the importanc: 
a certification study. It was decided 
the Legislative Planning 


Committee 
should investigate having a group complete 


and 


during the year a study on whether Ala- 
bama does or does not need a state certifi- 
cation law. 

Upon recommendation by the President, 
Dr. Orne made a motion, seconded by Mrs. 
Boysworth, that a Bibliographic Committee 
be established. The motion was passed, 
and John David Marshall was appointed as 
Chairman with 


instructions to choose his 


own committee. 

A committee was formed to consider a 
policy regarding gifts to members retiring, 
leaving the state, etc. Joe Langston was 
appointed chairman, with Mildred Goodrich 
and Jessie Cobb as members. 

Some of the reports from Standing Com- 
mittees were as follows: 
Handbook 
Miss Baird reported on progress 
on the handbook with January as the ex- 
pected completion date. She was authorized 
to have the booklet duplicated. 


Association 
Manrual. 


and Conference 


Legislative and Planning Committee. Dr. 
Orne stated that the drive of the 
Legislative and Planning Committee for this 
year is to have a draft code of library laws 
ready to legislate. In preparation for this 
the committee plans to extract from the 
compilation made by the Office of Educa- 
tion the parts concerning the different types 
of librarics in the state and send these to 
the chairmen of the divisions in the Asso- 
ciation for study. 


main 


Mrs. Pruett re- 
membership _ is 


Membership Committee. 
ported that present paid 
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vith 35 life members. The goal is 

y December 31, 1956. 

‘er new business it was reported that 
otel Jefferson Davis in Montgomery 
to hold the annual convention in 
It was decided to wait for further 
ions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elinor Arsic, Secretary 


University of Florida 
Offers Assistantships 


‘The University of Florida Libraries is 
offering three graduate assistantships in the 
academic year 1957-58 for study leading to 
a master’s or doctoral degree in a subject 
Graduate 
assistants work approximately 15 hours per 
week in the library, assisting in biblio- 
graphical research or library administration. 

The stipend is $1,400 for a nine-month 
period and holders of assistantships are ex- 
empt from out-of-state tuition fees. The 
deadline for filing formal applications is 
March 31, 1957. 


Inquiries are 


field other than library science. 


invited, especially from 
librarians and students in library schools 
who are interested in advanced work in 
subject fields. Applications should be sent 
to: Director of Libraries, 

Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


University of 


Chicago Library School 
Plans Conference 


“New Directions in Public Library De- 
velopments” will be the subject of the 
22nd annual conference of the University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School to be 
held from June 19-21, 1957. 

Special attention will be paid to im- 
' plications of the new standards for public 
library service and the new Library Services 

A leaflet describing the detailed pro- 
rain Of the conference will be available 
upon request. For further information 
liress the Dean of the Graduate Library 
school, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 





Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 


SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


Scientific periodicals: 

Complete sets 

Short runs 

Single volumes — all 
fields, all languages 


Scientific books: 
Out-of-print 
Domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription 
service for domestic and 
foreign periodicals 


All new books of U. S. 
and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 


125 East 23 Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Telephone: 
ORegon 7-6713 
Cable address: 

BOOKJOHNS, N. Y. 


Branch offices in 
London and Frankfurt 





Catalogues available on request 


ee 
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New library ideas are created when you bring together 
the needs of the librarian; the skills of the architect; the 
experience of a Liprary BuREAU Specialist. This is the 
new trend in library planning ...the trend that is pro- | ©) i a m m Se d 
viding America with progress ideas for the library. library furniture 
Whatever you’re planning —a new building, remodel- : 
ing or simply rearranging your library, plan it with the & equipment 
latest ideas in STEEL. Ask for catalog LB713. by Liprary Bureau 


¢ 

Mlemington. Fland. 

DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
2216 Sth AVENUE N., BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1956 


Public Libraries Division of the 
Am can Library Association has issued its 
ann | list of “Notable Books” which in- 
clu 42 titles. These books are particularly 
val. ble for their contributions to under- 
star ing among individuals and_ groups, 
the’ originality or fine writing, and above 
all or their genuine interest and appeal to 
the <eneral reader who seeks to broaden 
and deepen his understanding of himself, 
his orld, and his society. 

Aederson, Marian. My. Lord, What a 
Morsing. Viking. The famous contralto 
tell: of her long struggle to become a con- 
cert singer. 

Bemis, Samuel F. 
and the Union. 
biography. 

Bowers, Faubion. Theatre in the East. 
Nelson. Expert appraisal of the theatre and 
dance of the Orient. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. Helen Keller. Dutton. 
An old friend pays a poignant tribute to her 
remarkable spiritual courage. 

Brown, John Mason. Through These 
Men. Harper. Tempered observations on 
contemporary politics and political person- 
alities. 

Burns, James M. Roosevelt: The Lion and 
the Fox. Harcourt. A lion in mobility and 
strength, a fox in methods — thus the 
author of this fine biography explains the 
complex character and career of FDR. 

Catton, Bruce. This Hallowed Ground. 
Doubleday. The Civil War from the North- 
ern side. 

Ceram, C. W. The Secret of the Hittites. 
Knopf. Archaeology’s exciting rediscovery 
of the powerful Hittite empire. 

Chafee, Zechariah. The Blessings of Lib- 
erty. Lippincott. A challenging and timely 
discussion of the meaning and development 
of traditional American freedoms. 

Churchill, Winston. A History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples. Vol. 1, The Birth 
of Britain; Vol. 2, The New World. Dodd. 

liaiches, David. Two Worlds. Harcourt. 


The two wonderful worlds of the author’s 


John Quincy Adams 
Knopf. A _ distinguished 


you'h: his native Scotland and his Jewish 
heriiage and culture. 


Donovan, Robert J. Eisenhower: The 
Inside Story. Harper. A crisp and revealing 
examination of behind-the-scenes doings. 

Ervine, St. John. Bernard Shaw. Morrow. 
An impressive centennial biography by a 
friend of 40 years. 

Forester, Cecil S. The Age of Fighting 
Sail; The Story of the Naval War of 1812. 
Doubleday. 

Gesell, Arnold L. Youth: The Years from 
Ten to Sixteen. Harper. 

Hersey, John R. A Single Pebble. Knopf. 
Human strength and _ tragedy, revealed 
through a boatman’s struggle in the terrify- 
ing gorges of the Yangtze. 

Huddleston, Trevor. Naught for Your 
Comfort. Doubleday. An absorbing and dis- 
turbing book about the degrading effects of 
South Africa’s rigid segregation policy. 

Hulme, Kathryn C. The Nun’s Story. 
Little. The struggle of a soul caught in a 
spiritual crisis behind the walls of a cloister. 

Kendall, Paul M. Richard the Third. 
Norton. Sound scholarship and a_ distin- 
guished style characterize this 
biography. 

Kennedy, John F. Profiles in Courage. 
Harper. A remarkable book about American 
statesmen who stood behind their principles. 

Kirby, Richard $. Engineering in History. 
McGraw. The story of the vital role of 
engineering in the 
Western civilization. 

LaFarge, Oliver. 
Houghton. A New Mexican 
gracefully recaptured. 

Maughan, A. Margery. Harry of Mon- 
mouth. Sloane. Dramatic novel about Henry 
V. 

Maurois, Andre. Olympio; The Life of 
Victor Hugo. Harper. 

Mead, Margaret. New Lives for Old. 
Morrow. The Manus of New Guinea as a 
case study of a primitive society in transition 
and trial. 

Millis, Walter. Arms and Men. Putnam. 
American military history and its influence 
on American life and policies. 

Mills, C. Wright. The Power Elite. Ox- 
ford. A provocative analysis of the decision 
makers in American life. 


definitive 


developing story of 


Behind the Mountains. 
childhood 
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Moore, Ruth E. The Earth We Live on. 
Knopf. The nature and origin of the earth. 

Moorehead, Alan. Gallipoli. Harper. One 
of the tragedies of history, the famous Dar- 
danelles Campaign of World War I. 

Moraes, Francis R. Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Macmillian. A major study of the Prime 
Minister. 

Muir, Edwin. One Foot in Eden. Grove. 
A warmly inspiring collection of beautiful 
poems. 

O'Connor, The Last Hurrah. 
Little. A charming political rogue dominates 
this wise and witty novel of an Irish-Ameri- 


Edwin. 


can mayoralty campaign. 

Olson, Sigurd F. The Singing Wilderness. 
Knopf. The land northwest of Lake Super- 
ior, one of the few remaining wilderness 
areas, pictured with a simple beauty. 

O'Neill, Eugene. Long Day’s Journey into 
Night. Yale. An autobiographical drama. 

Rossiter, Clinton L. The American Presi- 


dency. Harcourt. The American presidency 


described with wit, enthusiasm, and insight. 

Rowan, Carl T. The Pitiful and the Proud. 
Random Asia’s many deep-seated 
problems seen through the eyes of an articu- 
late member of one of America’s minorities. 

Russell, Bertrand. Portraits from Memory. 
Simon & Schuster. Late appraisals, season- 
ed and flavorable, of personalities of his 
time. 

Seldes, Gilbert. The Public Arts. Simon 
& Schuster. The far-reaching influence of 
TV, radio, and movies on our habits and at- 
titudes. 

Teale, Edwin Way. Autumn _ Across 
America. Dodd. A tribute to the American 
autumn season written in beautiful prose 
by a fine naturalist. 

Tharp, Louise H. Three Saints and a 
Sinner. Little. Julia Ward Howe, her sis- 
ters and her brother. 

Toynbee, Arnold. An Historian’s Approach 
to Religion. Oxford. A history of the world’s 
religions and the relation of that history to 
the spiritual dilemma of our time. 

Warren, Robert P. Segregation: The In- 
ner Conflict in the South. Random House. 


House. 


Congressman Carl Elliott has recently 
presented a hundred volumes of Alabama 
history to the Franklin County Library. 
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PUBLICITY IDEAS 
THAT WORKED 


The Birmingham Aquarium’s Soc +ty’s 
first display of tropical fish which was eld 
at the Birmingham Public Library the sec- 
ond week in September attracted hunc ‘eds 
of fascinated visitors. Following the s ow. 
the library was swamped with question: on 
types of tropical fish, breeding, fee: ing. 
where they come from — in fact all aout 
this popular hobby. 


For two weeks in September the Hunts- 
ville Public Library had a display of twenty 
National Geographic _ illustrations, 
the works of Andre Durenceau. This dis- 
play is one of three sets of these illustrations 
on tour in the United States, Canada, and 
Hawaii. This colorful and 
authentic portrayals of primitive and wild 
life was brought to Huntsville by the Scott 
Insurance Agency, representative of Trave- 


original 


display of 


lers Insurance Companies which own. the 
paintings. 


Air - conditioning the Selma Carnegie 
Library trebled the library’s circulation this 
past summer, according to a report from 
Mrs. N.H.R. Dawson, Librarian. 


way to boost library business in 1957! 


Here’s one 
One of the activities in 
Alabama was the “Conversation Clinic” con- 
ducted for young adults at the Union Street 
Branch of the Montgomery Public Library. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Bertha P. Wil- 
liams, Librarian, community leaders directed 


nicest summer 


a six-week clinic on the theory and _ prac- 
tice of conversation — social, business in- 
terviews, and the telephone calls. 


In the absence of a bookmobile, the 
Clarke County Home Demonstration Clubs 
with the Clarke County 


Library at Grove Hill in promoting a Rural 


are cooperating 


Reading Program to provide books for rural 
of 20-25 books are 


carried to various communities and left for 


citizens. Collections 


a period of time with a club member who 
The books 


are exchanged frequently to assure reo lers 


serves as custodian in her area. 


of fresh material. 
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ALABAMA LIBRARIANS IN PRINT 


BY John David Marshall, A.P.I. Library 


WORTH, Willa M. Review of Books- 
aries - Librarians: Contributions to 


shall, Wayne Shirley, Louis Shores. 
Bulletin of Bibliography, 
-August, 1956. 

—. Cited for outstanding recruiting 
librarianship by John F. Harvey in his 


21:222, 


BO 
I 
L vary Literature, comp. by John David 
\ 
I 
\ 
fc 


“tion Manual for Library Recruiters,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 31:63, Septem- 
ber, 1956. 

CAN PRELL, Clyde H. “Sadie P. Delaney: 
Bibliotherapist and Librarian,” South- 
eastern Librarian, 6:105-109, Fall, 1956. 

FIELD, Oliver T. “An Application of the 
Direct Entry Principle in Indexing.” 
American Documentation, 7:225 - 228, 
July, 1956. 

———. “An Experiment in Catalog Re- 
form,” College and Research Libraries, 
17:414-419, September, 1956. 

JOHNSON, Robert K. “Higher American 
Military Educational Institutions and 
Their Libraries,” (Aspects of Librarian- 
ship no. 10. May be obtained free of 


School Librarians Invite 
Children’s Writers 

school librarians burst with 
pride to announce the expected arrival of 
not one but two childrens’ writers to be 
their guest speakers. 

Jean Lee Latham, the author of the 1956 
Newbery Medal book, “Carry on Mr. Bow- 
ditch” has accepted an invitation from the 
Alabama Association of School Librarians 
to speak at their annual luncheon meeting 
during A.E.A. in Birmingham, Alabama 
March 29. The school librarians extend a 
cordial invitation to all librarians and teach- 
ers to attend this luncheon and to hear Miss 
Latham. 

Christine Noble Govan, who has written 
those delightfully humorous stories of happy 
family life in small southern towns for boys 
and «irls, is to speak at the school librarians 
dinner during the Alabama Library Asso- 
ciation meeting in Tuscaloosa April 11-13. 


Alabama 


charge from the Department of Library 
Science, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

MARSHALL, John David. Review of Books 
and Publishing Lecture Series, Vol. II, 
1955, by Charles E. Sunderlin, David C. 
Means, Frances Lander Spain. IN: Li- 
brary Quarterly, 26:242-243, July, 1956. 

. Review of One Librarian, by 
Katherine Smith Diehl. IN: Library 
Journal, 81:1420-1422, June 1, 1956. 

. Review of Libraries in the South- 
west: Their Growth-Stregnths-Needs, ed. 
by Lawrence Clark Powell. IN: College 
and Research Libraries, 17:352-353, July, 
1956. 

__, Review of Tar Heel Writers I 
Know, by Bernadette Hoyle. IN: Library 
Journal, 81:2668-2669, November 15, 
1956. 

ORNE, Jerrold. “A Librarian Looks at Mil- 
itary Literature,” Special Libraries, 47: 
373-377, October, 1956. 

SCHENK, Gretchen K. “For Extension 
Librarians.” Regular monthly feature of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. 





Make Your Reservations Now 
To Attend Alabama Meeting 

The time has come to make your 
plans for attending the annual Ala- 
bama Library Association Conference 
which will be held this year at Tus- 
caloosa, April 11-13. The Hotel Staf- 
ford will be the official Convention 
Headquarters and reservations may 
be made now. 

It is a little too early to announce 
details of the program, but be assured 
that it will be one that will have some- 
thing of interest and value for all of 
the Association’s members. Miss 
Roberta Moss, Convention Chairman, 
has already received most of the ac- 
ceptances from the speakers, and Mrs. 
Willa Boysworth, Exhibits Chairman, 
reports that there will be more dis- 
plays than ever before. 
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(Persons and CPlaces . 


The annual reports of the public libraries 
in the state are showing a peak circulation 
year, according to the Public Library Serv- 
ice Division. Birmingham Public Library 
reports that 91,000 card holders borrowed 
2,062,411 books, while Muscle Shoals Reg- 
ional Library circulated over 600,000 books; 
Mobile Public Library, over 300,000; and 
Anniston Carnegie Library, 205,000. 

o ° o °o 

Birmingham Public Library has been fur- 
ther in the news of late in that the Ensley 
Branch won the Gulf States top award 
from the American Institute of Architects, 
and requests for copies of the floor plan and 
photographs have come from the director 
of the national library service of New Zea- 
land and from the editors of Vitrum, an 
Italian magazine. 

7 oO o ° 

Virginia MacDonald Baxter (Mrs. Joe 
Warren) of Norfolk, Va., been ap- 
pointed recently as Base Librarian, Gunter 
AFB, to fill the vacancy left by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Margaret McClurkin. Mrs. 
Baxter has her LS Degree from the College 
of William and Mary, and her most recent 
library service was at the Mississippi Dept. 
of Archives and History. Prior to that she 
was librarian of the Hinds County Library 
at Raymond, Miss., and library assistant at 
the Naval Training Station Library, Norfolk, 
Va. Her husband is Registrar at the V.A. 
Hospital in Montgomery, and they have 


four children. 
o ° ° id 


has 


Mr. Richard J. Covey has been appointed 
as Head Librarian of Gadsden Public Li- 
brary. Mr. Covey received his degree in 
Library Science from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1951, and then later returned 
for another degree in government. In be- 
at the Oklahoma 
State Library and most recently was Head 
Librarian at Muskogee, Oklahoma, Public 
Library. Mr. Covey has been unusually 
active in his professional associations — 
when he came to Alabama he was Chair- 
man of the Public Libraries Section of OLA, 


tween times he worked 
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a member of the State Planning Comm 
editor of the SWLA publication, ar 
member of several OLA and SWLA 
mittees. 

°o ° ° ° 


Father Roger Lott, O.S.B., is on a yi: 
leave of absence from St. Bernard Co 
at Cullman to attend the Library Schow! 
George Peabody College in Nashville. W! 
attending school, he is also assisting ix 
administration of the school library at 
Cathedral of the Incarnation. 

o oO oO oO 

The Library of the University of Ala- 
bama has been named as one of six Southern 
libraries approved as full depositories for 
the publications of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. All reports, data, and studies 
of scientists, engineers, and technologists in 
the A.E. Project will be sent to the de- 
pository libraries. The collections of AEC 
materials will be maintained in convenient 
forms for reference use. 

° o ° ° 

Anniston Carnegie Library has _ recently 
announced two new staff appointments and 
a retirement. Mrs. Robert Pace, of Annis- 
ton, a graduate of Emory University Division 
of Librarianship, has been appointed Head 
of Circulation; and Miss Lucille Killian, of 
Fort Payne, a 1956 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama’s Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, joined the staff in September. Miss 
Luella Smith, who had been with the 
library for 33 years, retired on August 17. 
She was presented with a silver tray by Col. 
Harry M. Ayers, Chairman of the Board, 
as a token of appreciation of her services. 


o ° o ° 


Through the 
American Legion and the Jaycees of Phenix 
City, the first public library in Russell 
County is almost ready to begin operation. 
The Public Library Service Division i: as- 


joint sponsorship of the 


sisting these organizations in their project 


by furnishing an initial book collectio:: for 


this new library. 
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‘| vo librarians, Miss Barbara Davis, Tus- 
cal sa County Librarian, and Mrs. Harvey 
Ne! on, Brookwood High School Librarian, 
wer honored in Tuscaloosa in September 
as « feature of the observation of National 
Wo .en’s Week. 


a i o o 
\.rs. Marjorie Atkinson, of Montgom- 
ery, has been named assistant librarian of 
the Montgomery County Library. Mrs. 
Atkiason graduated from the Florida State 
University School of Library Science in 
August of this year. 

Ld = = . 

\irs. Russell Allen Gooch, a native of 
Tennessee, was appointed recently to the 
staff of the Huntsville Public Library in 
charge of circulation. Mrs. Gooch has done 
graduate work in library science at George 
Peabody College, and came to Huntsville 
from the public library of Jackson, Tenn., 
where she was assistant librarian. 

= a = = 

The Central Park Civitan Club recently 
presented to the Central Park Branch of the 
Birmingham Public Library a check for 
$75.00 for the purchase of books dealing 
with American history and government. 
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The Scottsboro Public Library and a local 
drug store have cooperated in setting up 
library service for the Jackson County Hos- 
pital. The drug store purchased the book 
cart and provides a number of magazines; 
the library furnishes books for adult and 
juvenile patients; the Gray Ladies are in 
charge of service within the hospital. 

® oO e o 


Two new branch librarians have been 
appointed by Mobile Public Library. Mrs. 
Benjamin Simmons, of Columbus, Miss., 
will be in charge of the Toulminville 
Branch. Prior to this, Mrs. Simmons was 
on the staff of the Meridian, Miss., Public 
Library. The Davis Avenue Branch now 
has its first fully qualified librarian, Miss 
Virginia Dillard Poole, a native of Selma. 
Miss Poole has her M.L.S. Degree from 
Atlanta University. 

~ Q a a 


Alabama librarians who remember Miss 
Verna Nistendirk, field representative of the 
Public Library Service Division in 1953, 
will be interested to hear that she has now 
been appointed Director of Library Ex- 
tension with the Florida State Library. 





Orders 


740 St. Charles Ave. 





The Jenkins Book Company 


Specialists in handling Library Orders and School 


Write us for information on children’s books in Li- 


brary Binding as issued by the original publisher 
making prebinding unnecessary. 


THE JENKINS BOOK CO. 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


New Orleans 12, La. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Sanford, a former Air 
University Library and Montgomery Public 
Library staff member, is now assistant li- 
brarian in the nuclear library of the Glenn 
L. Martin plant near Baltimore. Mrs. San- 
ford’s address is 72 S. Hawthorne Road., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

oO QO o oO 

Paul Spence, Air University Library staff 
member, has accepted an appointment as 
Director of the library at the Air Force In- 
stitute of Technology at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. The other big news 
in the Spence household is the birth of 
Peter Schmidt Spence in November. 

2 oO co 2 

At Kiwanis Ladies Night in Cullman on 
September 25, Congressman Carl Elliott 
made book awards to Mrs. Henry Howle, 
Chairman of the Cullman Public Library 
Board, and Mrs. Talmadge West, of Haley- 
ville, for their work with the 
Winston Regional Library. 


- oO oO o 


Cullman- 


The Washington County Public Library 


at Chatom was formally opened on August 
19 with an open house which was attended 
by residents from all sections of the county. 


Mr. Howard Moss is Chairman of the 
Library Board, and Mrs. Ola Warrick is 
Librarian. 
3° cod ° °° 
Mr. Leland Ensor, Member of the Cov- 
ington-Crenshaw Regional Library Board, 
was elected Mayor of the City of Andalusia 
in the August elections. 
co °o ° ° 
Members of District VIII, Alabama Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, held their an- 
nual one-day work conference at Florence 
State Teachers College on December 5. 
The theme of the conference was “Audio- 
Visual Materials — A Library Service,” and 
the program included a talk on audio-visual 
materials by Miss Mary Hamilton, Librarian 
of Bessemer High School. 
a °o e oO 
Huntingdon College Library held its an- 
nual Christmas tea on December 12, at 
which time 700 of the year’s most outstand- 
ing children’s books were on display. Ap- 
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proximately 500 guests — librarians, tea 
ers, students, and interested parents 
came to enjoy the attractive Christmas d¢ 
rations, the good refreshments, and, 
course, the colorful books which were cho 
by 25 publishers as representing their s 
son’s best. 
oO ° o c 

The name of Mr. Dewey Glass was 
advertently omitted from the 1956 me 
bership list of the Alabama Library As 
ciation. Mr. Glass, a member in good stan 
ing, is on the staff of the Air University 
Library, and resides at 1051 Druid Hills 
Drive in Montgomery. Any other omissions 
or corrections? 


o ° ° oO 


A new regional library system composed 
of St. Clair and Shelby Counties will come 
into existence this winter as the contractual 
papers were signed by the two counties in 
December. This will make the sixth regional 
library now organized in the state. 

2 °° ° o 

Alabama’s newest public library opened 
the middle of January at Prattville. The 
AAUW originally sponsored the _ library, 
but it will now be publicly supported. Mrs. 
Dorothy Pigford is the new librarian. 

oO ° ° . 

Congratulations are in order at the Air 
University Library as two of the staff mem- 
bers have recently become proud parents. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Harkins had a son in 
December, and Mr. and Mrs. John Me- 
Clurkin also had a baby in January. Mrs. 
McClurkin was formerly the librarian at 
Gunter Air Force Base Library. 





Mr. Zack Martin 


Mr. Zack Martin, former Chairman 
of the Coffee-Geneva Regional Li- 
brary Board, died in December after 
a brief illness. Mr. Martin was the 
former treasurer of the Trustee Sec- 


tion of the Public Library Division. 




















